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country was 'exceedingly difficult' and that the profits of such
a venture were doubtful. Lord Curzon went further and dubbed
the scheme 'midsummer madness'. Soon afterwards the
Entente Cordiale of 1904 brought the rivalry of the two nations
to an end, and for many years the question of an overland route
to China receded into the background.
In 1937 the situation suddenly changed. Japan attacked
Shanghai and began to blockade China's southern ports. The
Chinese Government at once set about building a lifeline to
link up with Lashio and Bhamo. A highway for motor traffic
was completed before the end of 1938, and became known to the
world as the 'Burma Road'. Work was also pushed on with the
construction of a railway, and in April 1941 it was announced
that the Northern Shan States line was to be extended from
Lashio to the Chinese frontier. Aerial communications also were
developed by the Chinese National Aviation Corporation,
which began to link up Chungking, Kunming and Rangoon by a
regular air service.
The Burma Road was an emergency war measure; its
economic value was slight. The addition of a railway might have
improved things considerably, but the Japanese conquest ren-
dered the project stillborn. Burmese nationalist opinion, how-
ever, objected strongly to the road; it feared that the easy
entry which it would provide for Chinese immigrants might
also become a threat to Burma's independence.